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PRENTICE Cooper, now serving his third term as Governor 
of Tennessee, is the author of the article describing “Ten- 
nessee’s Home Food Supply Program” (page 219). Orig- 
inated as a peacetime plan to help the farmers of the state 
become more nearly self-sufficient and less dependent on 
money crops, the program has justified itself on two 
counts as a wartime weapon as well: It reduces the de- 
mand for commercially-produced foods, and it improves 
the ration of the average farm family. It is the express 
purpose of the program to have each family produce 
three fourths of what it consumes. So rapid has been the 
growth of the program and so outstanding its success that 
it has attracted nationwide attention. The plan is also 
serving as a guide for the home food program sponsored 
by the National Victory Garden Advisory Committee, of 
which Governor Cooper is Chairman. 


RISING NEAR YELLOWSTONE PARK eight thousand feet 
above sea level, draining ten states and two provinces of 
Canada, flowing past four state capitals and through the 
grain center of America, the Missouri River forms a part 
of our longest inland waterway. Like other great rivers 
it has played its role in the development of the nation, 
having been identified in history with many distinguished 
personalities: Marquette and Joliet, Father Nicolet, Thomas 
Jefferson, Lewis and Clark, General Robert E. Lee. 

But the river has other attributes not so notable. As 
one writer has expressed it: “The Missouri, to the men 
who have to travel by it, is not merely a river, but a 
calamity.” It causes destructive floods, it dries up when 
needed most, its snags are hazardous for navigation, it 
is polluted and erosion-marked. Its shifting course has 
been the cause of numerous interstate boundary disputes. 

As with many other natural resources of the country, 
the Missouri River has been exploited but not developed. 
Federal funds have been spent in comparatively small 
amounts for flood protection and to a certain extent for 
navigation. There have been few with the vision even to 
grasp the magnitude of the task involved in harnessing 
this enormous waterway. However, leaders and citizens 
in the valley now reason that if flood control, irrigation, 
erosion control and power development are possible else- 
where, they are possible in the Missouri Valley. Their 
view is shared by the U. S. Army Engineers, the Federal 
Bureau of Reclamation, and the recently-abolishedN RPB. 

But to translate such ideas into action requires extra- 
ordinary drive on the part of practical businessmen and 
public officials. One such person is Governor Sharpe of 
South Dakota, Chairman of the Missouri River States 
Committee, who, with determination and sound common 
sense, has taken over the leadership of the first real move- 
ment on the part of state officials and citizens of the valley 
to develop the river. Ably assisting him in this work are 
Col. Miles Reber of the U. S. Army Engineers and Mr. 
W. G. Sloan of the U. S. Bureau of Reclamation, 

There are many who feel that the future of the valley 
lies with this interstate committee. In the article, “Eight 
States and a River” (page 221), the work of the com- 
mittee to date is outlined by Gov. M. Q. Suarre. A lawyer 
by profession, the author held the post of Attorney General 
of South Dakota from 1929 to 1933, and served as chief 


Reviser of Code and Chairman of the State Code Com- 
mission from 1937 to 1939. He became Governor of South 
Dakota in January of this year. 


IN HIS ARTICLE entitled “Tax Assessors Can Do Good 
Jobs” (page 224), Dixweti L. Pierce, Secretary of the 
California Board of Equalization, emphasizes the man- 
ner in which his state has improved its local property 
tax administration through cooperation between state 
and local agencies. The Board of Equalization has given 
extensive help to assessors over the state through its 
Division of Assessment Standards. The division’s staff 
of technical experts, chosen for their practical and the- 
oretical knowledge of organization, office management, 
valuation, and legal procedure, serve as consultants to 
the local officials. Expert help in appraising urban, rural, 
industrial, agricultural, mining, forestry, and other prop- 
erties is thus provided. The division supplements its 
work by periodic conferences and “work-shops” for the 
local assessors. The excellent results achieved under this 
plan have led Mr. Pierce and other California officials 
to conclude that “. .. given reasonable help and encourage- 
ment, a local assessor may almost invariably be relied upon 
to do a good job.” 


THERE IS LITTLE pousT that the war has caused an in- 
crease in many areas of the nation of those conditions— 
family instability, poor housing, inadequate and unwhole- 
some recreation and schooling facilities—which breed 
delinquency among young people. Public and private agen- 
cies are gravely concerned lest the nation’s children be- 
come “war casualties” as a result. The situation warrants 
the conclusion that it would be poor economy indeed to 
relax or diminish publicly-supported preventive and con- 
trol measures at the present time. The article on “Ju- 
venile Delinquency in Wartime” (page 230) discusses the 
scope of state and state-local programs developed to com- 
teract the conditions making for delinquency. 


THe Unitrep States Post Orrice has asked that zone 
numbers be used for all classes of mail. In order that 
STATE GOVERNMENT may be correctly addressed and more 
easily delivered, subscribers living where postal zoning is 
in effect are requested to inform the Council of State 
(sovernments of the number of their postal zone or de- 
livery station. Please address the Council of State Gov- 
ernments, 1313 East Sixtieth Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. 


On the Cover 


Ir 1S PROBABLE that 1943 home harvests of foodstuffs 
will break all previous records. The cover picture, re- 
produced here by permission of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, shows part of the food produced by a New 
Jersey “Victory Gardener.” Elsewhere in this issue is a 
discussion by Governor Cooper of the food growing 
program undertaken by the farmers of Tennessee. 

For the pictures appearing in this issue, State GOVERN- 
MENT is indebted to the War Department and to the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau of the U. S. Department of Labor. 
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MANAGEMENT MUST BE 
RESPONSIBLE TO THE PEOPLE 


HATEVER we may think of planning and of planners, 

the moment we contemplate the nature of the world 

in which we live we know that planning has come to 
stay, that management is here, and that the task of those who 
wish to preserve the traditional principles of the democratic 
system is to find the way to make management responsive to 
popular controls. By this I do not mean Government control. 
I mean responsibility to the people. 

If we believe that the people, as the people, have the right to 
control their political government—and we do—then it follows 
that we also believe they have the right to control and direct 
their economic government. So it is inevitable that the basis of 
post-war economic policy and planning is the establishment of a 
system by which management may be made responsive to the 
will of the people. That is precisely what this war is all about. So 
it seems to me that we must first of all devise the machinery 
whereby management, whether it be in the form of public 
administration or in the form of the administration of those 
great economic units that now bulk so large in the war effort, 
shall not have arbitrary power to direct the lives of the people. 


SENATOR JOSEPH C. O’MAHONEY 


before the Special Committee on Post-War 
Economic Policy and Planning of the 
United States Senate, October 12, 1943. 
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been regarded by many as the best food program 

in the nation. The purpose is to have each mem- 
ber grow three fourths of what the family consumes 
at home. The results obtained have made it by far the 
most successful agricultural program ever undertaken 
by the State of Tennessee. It is believed that Tennes- 
se’s Home Food Supply Program would prove suc- 
cessful in any state for a number of reasons. 

First, the program is simple and easily understood. 
Anyone who can grasp the meaning of three fourths 
has the whole program in mind, but as soon as a farmer 
starts to raise three fourths of what he consumes at 
home he brings in practically every other worthwhile 
agricultural program. The idea grows like a rolling 
snowball. The farmer who is a newly-enrolled member 
will have a better garden with a greater variety of 
vegetables in it; he will purchase some chickens or else 
| improve the poultry already owned ; he is likely to plant 
fruit trees or secure a hive of bees, or acquire a milk 
cow, or plant some grapevines, or otherwise greatly 
broaden his food production program at home. 

Although simple, the program is one that all classes 
can participate in with equal enthusiasm. Anyone who 
eats is eligible. In Tennessee many children have en- 
rolled their parents in the program as a game. The wife 
has an equally important role with her husband since 
she cans what he produces. The tenant farmer profits 
most since he reduces his cost of living but the great 
landowner often shows equal enthusiasm in the pride of 
producing on his own farm what the family consumes. 


T Home Foop SuppLy PROGRAM has 


ProGRAM GAINS SUPPORT 


One trouble with agricultural improvement programs 
| heretofore has been that they have been couched in long 
| words or else have had only a narrow appeal. A pro- 

gram for livestock diversification leaves cold the farmer 
who does not own any livestock at the moment. Soil 
conservation programs likewise often fail to arouse 
enthusiasm, particularly among tenant farmers. Crop 
diversification programs often achieve only academic 


interest, whereas the simple idea of raising three fourths . 


of what one eats at home is capable of arousing all of 
the enthusiasm that goes to a discoverer of new and 
latent power within oneself, or to an inventor of a new 
way of life, or to one who for the first time becomes 
self-sustaining and truly productive. In other words, 
Tennessee’s Home Food Supply Program will travel 
like a prairie fire as soon as it is properly introduced. 
In 1940, 61,000 Tennessee farm families enrolled. 


Tennessee’s Home Food 


Supply Program 


210,000 Tennessee Farm Families Pledged 
to Raise Three Fourths of Their Food 


By Prentice Cooper, Governor of Tennessee 


In 1941, 100,000 Tennessee farm families enrolled. In 
1942, 200,000 Tennessee farm families enrolled. In 
1943, 210,000 Tennessee farm families enrolled in the 
program to raise three fourths of what each family con- 
sumes at home. 

A second reason why this program can be applied 
with good effect in any state is that it costs little or 
nothing to put it in operation since the vast machinery 
necessary to contact all farmers is already in existence. 
County agents and home demonstration agents, already 
located in practically every county in America making 
scheduled visits among the farmers, are quite capable 
of enrolling them by obtaining their signatures to 
simple pledges to try to raise three fourths of what 
the family consumes at home. 


ExIsTING MACHINERY USED 


A third reason for the success of the program is that 
the machinery exists in every state to, follow up the 
program throughout the year and check on the progress 
made by each family. This again is done through the 
county agents and home demonstration agents on their 
periodic visits throughout the counties with a simple 
score card for each family being kept. Tennessee’s en- 
rollment card is simple and is as follows: 


I hereby enroll in the 1943 Home Food Supply 
Program and agree to do my best to meet the re- 
quirements. I will keep an account of what I pro- 
duce. Please send me a score card and timely 
suggestions. 


One thousand points are allowed on the score card, 
with 150 going to dairy production, 150 to eggs, 150 
to meat, and 350 for vegetables and fruits, with 100 
each for cereal foods and sweets. The score card left 
with the family gives suggestions for a well-balanced 
diet and the amounts of various foods needed by one 
person for a year. For instance, 300 eggs are listed 
along with 167 pounds of potatoes; 13 pounds of dry 
peas, beans, or nuts; 100 pounds of tomatoes, citrus 
fruits, and cabbage; 155 pounds of leafy green and 
yellow vegetables ; 206 pounds of other vegetables and 
fruits. Sixty-one pounds of fruit are listed along with 
125 gallons of milk. The food production goal of the 
family is obtained by multiplying the requirements for 
one person by the number of persons in the family. 
That goal is then assigned a value of 1,000 points. 

Tennessee festivals feature exhibits of the food neces- 
sary to one person for a year. The value of this at 
current prices is $286.25. All of it could be produced 
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Tennessee School Children Back the Program: Stringing Lima Pole 


Beans in a Knox County School Garden 


on Tennessee farms except items costing $2.40. In other 
words, there is more than a hundredfold return for the 
participant in the Home Food Supply Program. 


FINANCIAL SAVINGS OF PARTICIPANTS 


At the prices prevailing in Tennessee as of Septem- 
ber 15, 1943, these necessary items of food, the amounts, 


and the store prices were: 


Food 


Milk 

Eggs 

Poultry 

Pork 

Lamb 

Potatoes, Irish 

Potatoes, sweet 

Field peas 

Other vegetables: 
Fresh, dried, frozen 
Canned 

Fruits : 
Fresh, dried, frozen 
Canned 

Wheat 

Corn 

Sorghum 

Honey 


Total 


Amount 


125 gallons 
40 dozen 
5 head 
48 pounds 
70 pounds 
7 pounds 
3 bushels 
4 bushels 
14 bushel 


104 pounds 
36 quarts 


83 pounds 
50 quarts 
3% bushels 
3 bushels 
3 gallons 
40 pounds 


Store Prices 
$66.25 

16.00 

8.00 

19.20 

23.80 

2.10 

7.80 

15.00 

4.50 


40.00 
12.60 


25.00 
22.50 
5.00 
4.50 
6.00 
8.00 


$286.25 
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All of the foregoing can be produced during 
the year on the farm, leaving only these ac. 
companying items to be purchased : 


lood Amount Store Price 
Coffee 5 pounds $1.55 
Salt 2 boxes 10 
Tea 4% pound 30 
Pepper 1 box 10 
Soda 1 box 05 
Baking powder 1 box 10 
Flavoring 1 bottle 10 
Spices 1 box 10 

Total $2.40 
Total value for 1 person for 1 year....... $286.25 


Total value for a family of 5 for 1 year.$1,443,25 

As these prices may change with further 
rising costs, the advantage and profit of the 
person who produces three fourths of his food 
supply at home are increased in greater pro- 
portion than any rise in prices, since the avail- 
ability of some of the articles in stores during 
wartime is not a problem for the home producer, 

Throughout the year each enrolled family 
keeps a record of the food produced and used. 
At the end of the season these amounts are 
entered on the score card. The card is then 
turned in to the Chairman of the County Home 
Food Supply Committee to be scored by a spe- 
cial judging committee. A score of 750 points 
indicates that the family has produced on the 
farm three fourths of the food consumed, and 
the family is thus entitled to a certificate of 
recognition awarded by the Governor and 
signed by the commissioner of agriculture, the 
director of agricultural extension, the director of 
vocational agricultural education, and also by the head 
of the Farm Security Administration. 

The certificate of recognition awarded to the success- 
ful members in the fall is another reason why the pro- 
gram should succeed in any state. I[leretofore, our 
farmers have received too little recognition for out- 
standing productive work. Lawyers or doctors or other 
professional workers all have more means of recogni- 
tion than does the American farmer. Anyone who can 
produce three fourths of what his family consumes 
at home certainly deserves recognition as an outstand- 
ingly productive citizen. He merits the respect of all 
who know him. 

While this program was started in Tennessee as a 
peacetime program designed to improve conditions on 
Tennessee farms, it has been proven to be doubly 
valuable in wartime. Since food produced at home does 
not have to be transported, valuable packaging materials 
are saved, thereby making food on the grocery store 
shelves available for shipment for other needed uses. 

The program will play an important part in postwar 
days. It will continue to improve the standard of liv- 
ing of the Tennessee farm family and to conserve labor, 
materials, and transportation facilities. In the more 
abundant life that will evolve after the war, plenty 
of the right kind of food will be necessary. Experience 
in the home production and preservation of food will 
serve aS a permanent aid to our people's health. 
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Eight States and a River 


Missourt River States Committee Brings State and Federal Officials To- 
gether to Plan and Achieve Coordinated Development of the River Valley 


By M. Q. SHARPE 
Governor of South Dakota and Chairman, Missouri River States Committee 


HE FUTURE of the Missouri Valley can be pre- 
| sees with some accuracy by reference to its past. 

Like many of the great river valleys in the tem- 
perate zones, the Missouri furnished the natural high- 
way and also the security of water, fuel, and food, 
which caused pioneer settlement to extend gradually 
from its mouth to its source and, likewise, from the 
mouth to the source of its many large tributaries. As a 
result of this one finds throughout its entire length from 
its headwaters in Colorado, Wyoming, and Montana, 
to its confluence with the Mississippi near St. Louis, 
and along its tributaries, many fine cities of various 
sizes, with industrial, educational, and cultural estab- 
lishments and organizations of all kinds. None of these 
has ever reached the size or the development which 
its geographic location, climate, and natural resource 
conditions indicate that it could reach. Nor has the 
surrounding country and trade territory reached such 
development. 

It is a conservative statement to say that the Mis- 
souri Valley today would support, on a high plane of 
living conditions and without crowding, at least twice 
the population it now has. 

The development of the Missouri River has lagged 
far behind that of other great river valleys of the coun- 
try because of lack of unified action by the states to 
secure it. This condition will now be changed. The 


High water during the great 
Missouri River flood of June, 
1943. This view was taken 
in the vicinity of a wash- 
out-on the Alton Railroad 
near Glasgow, Missouri. The 
work of the Missouri River 
States Committee is designed 
to prevent future floods as 
well as to secure power de- 
velopment, irrigation, navi- 
gation, and related improve- 
ments. 


U.S. Army Engineers Photo 
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eight Missouri River states—lowa, Kansas, Missouri, 
Montana, Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota, and 
Wyoming—have now organized a Missouri River 
States Committee for the express purpose of securing 
power development, irrigation, flood control, navigation, 
and related improvements through a valley-wide de- 
velopment of the entire Missouri River system. 

The general purpose of the committee is to secure 
unified state action toward accomplishment of this plan 
of development. It means that the Missouri River states 
are going to act from a cooperative standpoint instead 
of going it alone and trying to get individual state 
projects constructed along the river valley. 

For more than a hundred years the national govern- 
ment has been spending money on Missouri River de- 
velopment. Most of it has been spent on local projects 
such as flood control dikes or levees and occasionally 
some channel aid for navigation in different stretches 
of the river. One of the larger projects was the con- 
struction of the great Fort Peck Dam in Montana. The 
successful construction and operation of this project 
has demonstrated the practicability of a plan of develop- 
ment involving the entire Missouri River system so 
as to extract from it the utmost possible benefits on the 
basis of a scientific, correlated plan of construction and 
improvement of the entire system. Such a plan is now 
being prepared by the United States Army Engineers in 
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collaboration with the Bureau of Reclamation, the Fed- 
eral Power Commission, and other interested agencies. 

The present activity has resulted from a valley-wide 
interest and demand for something similar to other 
great river valley developments of the country. The 
general idea is that a series of multiple-purpose dams 
below Fort Peck, plus dams on the tributaries, and a 
series of levees in the lower reaches of the river, would 
provide an effective plan of flood control and at the 
same time furnish aids for navigation, irrigation, and 
power development. It is also probable that the project 
would be self-sustaining and would pay its own con- 
struction costs from power, irrigation, flood 
control, and navigation benefits. 

The Missouri River States Committee 
is the general steering and liaison com- 
mittee for the eight states. Set up on an 
informal basis, and operating chiefly by 
means of conferences and meetings and 
by correspondence between its members, 
the committee consists of two members 
from each state appointed by the Governor 
of the state. It was organized in Decem- 
ber, 1941, and has been active ever since. 
The author of this article is Chairman of 
the committee and George S. Knapp of 
Topeka, Kansas, is Secretary-Treasurer. 
The various states in the Missouri Valley 


state the Governor of the state presided over the meet. 
ings, and the objectives and proposed plans of possible 
development and the methods of securing it were dis. 
cussed in a preliminary way. Col. Lewis A. Pick of 
the U. S. Army Engineer Corps, Mr. W. G. Sloan 
representing the Bureau of Reclamation, and the author 
as Chairman of the committee, attended all of the meet- 
ings, explained the general preliminary objectives and 
procedure, and assisted in the discussions. Congress- 
man Karl Mundt of South Dakota and Mr. Halvor 
Halvorson of North Dakota also attended all of the 
meetings and assisted in conducting them. 

An important purpose of these meetings 
was to get the state governments, state 
officials, and the public generally, to think- 
ing about a plan of control for the admin- 
istration, maintenance, and operation of 
this great development during its construc- 
tion and after its completion. Should it be 
handled like the TVA or by means of a 
general state compact of the eight states 
or merely by joint and reciprocal state 
and Congressional legislation under a joint 
states’ commission such as the Missouri 
River States Committee? The latter plan 
appears to be working satisfactorily in the 
case of the Interstate Commission on the 
Delaware River Basin. The formation of 


have contributed to its expenses. M. Q. SHARPE an accurate and practicable plan of ad- 


The committee does not seek to displace 
or duplicate the work of other persons and 
organizations—either public or private—in 
reaching the general objective of Missouri 
River development. Rather, its purpose is to cooperate 
with and aid all of them by the means at its disposal. 

In line with its broad general purpose, the committee 
does not favor or prefer any single kind of river de- 
velopment to the disadvantage of any other. Likewise, 
it does not favor any particular site or location. It 
proposes to work impartially for the valley-wide plan 
of development and to maintain an impartial attitude 
toward all sites and localities throughout the entire 
valley. 

On a project as broad in scope as this, considerable 
time must elapse between initiation, planning, and com- 
pletion. Scientific details of plan and design must be 
worked out by professionally-educated and -experienced 
technicians and engineers. Various steps must be 
studied and taken along the way. As a result, the move- 
ment may commence to drag or to cease entirely unless 
some active influence keeps it moving. The committee 
hopes to be that influence. There are likely to be dis- 
putes, controversies, misunderstandings between locali- 
ties, interests, projects, and groups in a territory as 
vast as the Missouri Valley. The committee hopes to 
be able to assist in adjusting these to the satisfaction 
of the interested persons and for the mutual benefit of 
all concerned. 

During the latter part of August, 1943, the committee 
held district meetings in Pierre, South Dakota; Bis- 
marck, North Dakota; Miles City, Montana; Sheridan, 
Wyoming ; Sioux City, lowa ; Nebraska City, Nebraska; 
St. Joseph, Missouri; and Topeka, Kansas. In each 


.. Valley-wide under- 
standing has now been 
secured... 


ministration, acceptable to all of the eight 
states and the nation at large, will aid 
greatly in accomplishment of future work 
such as securing statewide support, desig- 
nation of sites, financing, and construction of the de- 
velopment. 

As a result of the meetings in July and August a 
valley-wide common understanding of the objectives, 
procedure, and possibilities has been secured. The plan 
would aid greatly in a postwar adjustment program be- 
cause it would furnish employment for a large number 
of skilled and technical workers, tradesmen of all kinds, 
as well as common laborers. It would also be able to 
utilize much government machinery which will be avail- 
able after the war. None of the money spent would be 
lost as it would be spent in the country and at the same 
time pay for building valuable internal improvements 
which would pay their own construction costs and con- 
tribute toward payment of the national debt by the 
revenues and benefits they would produce. 

The Missouri River states are united in their support 
of the project. A general meeting of the Governors of 
the states and their members on the committee’ is now 
being planned for some central location in the valley at 
an early date to make further plans, to request and secure 
Congressional designation of the project and considera- 
tion of the reports of the Army Engineers and the 
(Continued on page 232) 


1 The members: Dale L. Maffitt and Rudolph Olson, Iowa; 
George S. Knapp and Paul D. Haney, Kansas; Lachlan Macleay 
and William Anderson, Missouri; D. P. Fabrick and O. S. 
Warden, Montana; W. H. Brokaw and Wardner G. Scott, 
Nebraska; Halvor L. Halvorson and John T. Tucker, North 
Dakota; Governor M. Q. Sharpe and E. Y. Berry, South 
Dakota; L. C. Bishop and L. F. Thornton, Wyoming. 
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STATE TAX COLLECTIONS 
IN 1943" 


TATE TAX COLLECTIONS for 1943 topped the five- 

billion-dollar mark, about 3 per cent more than 

in 1942: In contrast with the small percentage 
change in total state tax collections from 1942 to 1943, 
the total internal revenue of the federal government 
increased 72 per cent, the result of war tax rates and 
tremendous business activity. 

Corporation income tax revenue, estimated to be 
$365,000,000, again had the greatest increase of any 
major tax source, although the gain of about 33 per 
cent was noticeably less than the 49 per cent of 1942 
over 1941. With one exception (Montana), every state 
reporting corporation income taxes as distinct from 
individual income taxes recorded larger collections from 
corporations for 1943 than for 1942. 

State collections of individual income taxes reached 
a new high—an estimated $310,000,000, about 25 per 
cent more than in 1942. Only lowa reported a decrease. 
Except for Delaware’s new gross income law, the broad 
upward movement of individual income tax collections 
took place without the aid of legal increases in rates. 
The corporation and individual income tax figures 
contained substantial estimates necessitated by incom- 
plete returns ; subsequent information may change these 
figures somewhat. 

The general sales, use, or gross receipts taxes in- 
creased only 5 per cent. Of the 24 states using this tax 
source, 5 reported figures for 1943 which were 20. per 
cent or more above the 1942 receipts, while 4 gave sums 
below those of last year. 

Estimated receipts of $285,000,000 from alcoholic 
beverage taxes were about 11 per cent above the 1942 
figure. Tobacco products tax receipts increased only 
7 per cent during the twelve-month period, a decided 
contrast to the 26-per-cent gain in 1942 over 1941. 

Utility receipts taxes gained about 21 per cent from 
the 1942 level, whereas insurance premium taxes gained 
only 9 per cent. Franchise taxes covering corporations 
in general increased by about 21 per cent. Severance 
taxes also increased about 21 per cent, an indication 
of war demands for oil, iron ore, timber, and other 
natural products. 

The payroll tax for unemployment compensation ac- 
counted for the gain of about 3 per cent in total tax 
revenue. Without it the 1943 total figures were sub- 
stantially the same as for 1942. In states where war 
supply contracts are levelling off, payroll tax collections 
for unemployment compensation will tend to be stabi- 
lized. However, in some agricultural states now ex- 
periencing a boom in the development of manufactur- 
ing plants whose employees are covered by unemploy- 
ment compensation, tax collections will show marked 
gains. 

Owing to gasoline and tire rationing, the gradual 
withdrawal of cars from road service, and the ban on 
pleasure driving in the eastern states, state tax col- 


* Adapted from “1943 Sources for State Tax Revenue,” by 
V. J. Wyckoff of the Governments Division, U. S. Bureau 
of the Census, Domestic Commerce, October, 1943. 
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lections on motor fuel dropped about 19 per cent for 
the country as a whole. Motor vehicle and operator 
licenses were not as severely affected, the decline in 
their revenues being about 11 per cent. 

Licenses for the manufacture and sale of alcoholic 
beverages as well as licenses for hunting and fishing 
gave smaller revenues in 1943 than in 1942 because of 
war restrictions. 

State property tax collections declined about 8 per 
cent. Revenue from death and gift taxes declined an 
estimated 11 per cent, about double the rate of decline 
shown in the preceding fiscal year. 

For the immediate future, total state tax collections 
will be strongly influenced by numerous war factors, 
such as the decline in production of consumers’ goods 
on which many taxes are based, which will exercise a 
retarding rather than a stimulating effect on state 
revenues. Changes by individual states of taxes and tax 
rates will affect this situation to some extent. In the 
long run, however, the general increase in total ex- 
penditure for governmental services may be expected 
to continue (with resulting need for increased tax 
revenue) at a rate faster than population growth. Less 
certain is the governmental level at which these in- 
creases will be most noticeable. 


State Tax Collections 1943 and 1942? 


(In Thousands) 


Total 
«Tax State Tax 
End Collections, Collections, 
State Fiscal Year 194. 1942 
Florida une 30 27,352® 68,933 
une 30 302,512* 319,729 
June 30 74,171 80,275 
Kentucky. . es 61,260 66,560 
Maine June 30 b) 28,943 
Sept. 30 71,305 62,495 
Nov. 30 169,255 171,090 
June 30 234,377" 249,921 
une 30 50,832 46,360 
6.66000 dupe ces 31 103,932 106,535 
Nevada. une 30 (b) 6,166 
New Hampshire. -.........-...000.005 une 30 15,559 17,642 
New Jersey... June 30 160,549 175,246 
New Mexico. June 30 20,565 20,282 
New York. Mar. 31° (b) 645,278 
North Carolina June 30 (b) 111,402 
Pennsylvania........... ay 31 409,640 395,599 
South Carolina...... i ane une 30 §2,122 50,423 
June 30 16,294 16,721 
Aug. 31 174,509 156,829 
vas aves June 30 28,338 23,990 
June 30 11,963 13,085 
June 30 73,196 75,332 
alncomplete. 


bInformation not available. 

For 1943; 1942 fiscal year ended June 30. 

dEstimated. 

tCompiled from tables in “State Finances: 1942," 3, 1942; and 
*State Finances: 1943,’ August, 1943, Bureau of the Cen 
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Tax Assessors Can Do Good Jobs 


Cooperation Between State and Local Agencies 
Improves Property Assessments 


By Dixwett L. PIERCE 


Secretary, California State Board of Equalization 


OOPERATION, not coercion, is the means by which 

state tax authorities may be effective in the im- 

provement of local property tax administration. 
This formula for success in the field of tax assess- 
ment has its origin in sound principles of human rela- 
tionships and democratic government. Local assessors 
are representative Americans—they respond to friendly 
cooperation, but they resent coercion. 

Generally throughout the United States, tax assessors 
are elected by their fellow citizens. Whether or not 
this use of the democratic process is wise has been 
questioned frequently by those expert in public finance. 
The fact remains that most assessors are chosen by 
ballot. Those who seek to improve standards of assess- 
ments, therefore, must start with this premise and 
utilize methods that are calculated to appeal to men 
directly responsible to their constituents in the conduct 
of their offices. 

Recognition of this necessity has come naturally to 
the State Board of Equalization in California. It is 
composed of five members, all elected by the people. 
Four of the members are chosen by the voters of as 
many equalization districts into which the state is 
divided. The fifth member is the State Controller who 
is elected at large and serves ex officio. Thus these 
men, themselves directly responsible to the voters, have 
had a sympathetic understanding of the problems of 
their colleagues in tax work—the county assessors. 

Created by the California constitution in 1879, the 
State Board of Equalization has functioned continu- 
ously for more than sixty-four years as the major 
revenue department of the commonwealth. As its name 
implies, the board was conceived as an agency for the 
equalization of taxes. Originally the state, in common 
with the local governments, derived most of its revenue 
from ad valorem property levies. Except as to a few 
intercounty properties, the assessments were made 
by local assessors and an overall state rate was imposed. 
As an implicit requirement of the equitable function- 
ing of such a system, a uniform level of county assess- 
ments was contemplated. It was to achieve this ob- 
jective that the people of California provided in the 
constitution for the State Board of Equalization. 

As the years have passed the functions of the board 
have been expanded greatly. There have been major 
revisions of the revenue system. Throughout all of 
these changes the State Board of Equalization has 
remained the major revenue department of California. 
It is now responsible for annual revenues in excess of 
$250,000,000. Among these are included such items as 
the sales and use tax, yielding $135,000,000 in the last 
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fiscal year; the gasoline tax, producing gross revenues 
in excess of $60,000,000 in a comparable period ; public 
utility assessments, from which some $40,000,000 in 
taxes are derived annually ; as well as taxes on automo- 
tive transportation, insurance companies, and ‘dealers in 
alcoholic beverages. In addition to these strictly tax 
functions, the board also exercises regulatory authority 
over beverage dealers, issuing licenses from which 
annual revenues of approximately $5,000,000 are de- 
rived. 

For more than twenty years, separation of sources 
of state and local revenues, together with assessment 
of utilities on the basis of their gross receipts from 
operations in lieu of ad valorem taxes, made inter- 
county equalization of no practical significance. Thus, 
from 1911 until 1933, the state board had no immediate 
concern with the level of the assessments in the fifty- 
eight counties of California. Actually it was not until 
1935 when, in pursuance of a constitutional amend- 
ment, the State Board of Equalization began assessing 
utilities on an ad valorem basis for purposes of local 
taxation, that the state and local authorities once again 
found themselves working side by side in the same 
tax field. 

Recognizing that they were confronted by a problem 
in which their interests were mutual and which could be 
solved adequately only through cooperation, the mem- 
bers of the board and the county assessors held a series 
of conferences to determine the most effective mode 
of procedure. As a result of these discussions and in 
response to the urgent suggestions of the assessors, 
the board organized a division of assessment standards. 

This division was placed under the supervision of 
John H. Keith, who had served Riverside County for 
more than ten years as its assessor. : 

Conceiving the function of the division of assessment 
standards to be that of a service bureau to assessors, 
the board has provided a staff composed mainly of 
men expert in what assessors must do. Emphasis has 
been placed upon practical working knowledge, with- 
out neglecting sound technical background. Care has 
been taken to provide a well-balanced personnel capable 
of serving as consultants in solution of the numerous 
problems of organization, office management, valua- 
tion, and legal procedure that confront an assessor un- 
der modern economic and industrial conditions. 

Limitations encountered in the availability of funds 
have necessitated a relatively small staff so that the 
fifteen persons employed in this division constitute 
less than one per cent of the total personnel of the 
board. Correspondingly, the annual budget for the 
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division is but slightly in excess of $60,000, the major 

rt of which is devoted to the salaries of the tech- 
nical staff who work directly with the assessors in the 
solution of problems of the type indicated. 

Because the wealth of California is to a large extent 
agricultural, one of the most important phases of the 
activity of the division has related to this field. Here 
again practical knowledge has been emphasized. Clive 
B. Kelly, for ten years Assessor of Sutter County, has 
heen retained as senior rural land appraiser. 

Supplementing Mr. Kelly’s work in the field of 
general agriculture is that of William R. Schofield, 
whose knowledge of grazing lands comes from years 
of practical experience in California counties where 
a substantial part of the economic activity has been 
stock raising. 


PETROLEUM DEVELOPMENTS COVERED 


California is one of the major producers of petroleum 
products. There are oil fields of great magnitude in 
several counties of the state, and natural gas is produced 
in large quantities. Refineries, pipe lines, and oil storage 
facilities may be mentioned among the types of prop- 
erties to be valued for tax purposes as a part of the 
California petroleum industry. Obviously these spe- 
cialized holdings present problems that are peculiar to 
themselves, requiring expert background for their solu- 
tion. 

To meet this need of the assessors, the board brought 
to the staff of the division Louis C. Evans, a petroleum 
engineer whose technical training and experience fitted 
him admirably for the task as assessor’s consultant. 

In the stride of its economic growth California 
has added tremendous urban wealth to its taxable 
properties. Los Angeles is now a city of more than 
1,750,000 inhabitants, with all that such a concentra- 
tion of population brings in the values of real property 
in the business centers of its metropolitan area. There 
has been great activity in the territory surrounding 
the San Francisco Bay as well as in San Diego. Manu- 
facturing and shipbuilding have brought an increasing 
population and a mounting volume of business. 

All of these factors have added materially to the 
problems of the assessors. Fortunately they have been 
afforded the services of an experienced consultant on 
urban valuations, (scar C. Brothers. 

Closely related to these questions are the multitudi- 
nous ones pertaining to the valuation of buildings 
generally. How are residences to be appraised? What 
of the smaller commercial developments? How shall 
farm improvements be valued? What are improve- 
ments and what are the types of property that are to 
he classified as personalty? Answers must be found 
by assessors to all of these questions and many more. 
Systems must be evolved to solve the problems of mass 


appraisal arising out of the items to be considered. 


Turning again to a county assessor's office for an 
experienced man to act as consultant, the board chose 
Richard C. Patton to serve as building appraiser in its 
assessment standards division. Mr. Patton had served 
as a deputy of the Orange County Assessor for more 
than fourteen years, during ten of which he had been 
head of the building appraisal department. 


In addition to the larger valuation problems, there 
are others of smaller scope but no less vexatious to 
assessors. Among these may be mentioned such items 
as the assessment of the small water craft used on 
California’s rivers, lakes, and coast; the assessment of 
various privately-operated utilities; and the assess- 
ment of property held for hydroelectric or water storage 
purposes, yet not a part of a public utility system as- 
sessed by the state board. These matters involve en- 
gineering techniques or special knowledge frequently 
not readily available to assessors. Of comparable com- 
plexity are mineral right valuations of great variety 
not included within the field of petroleum engineering, 
for which special provision has been made. 

Once again utilizing a happy combination of tech- 
nical training and practical experience, the board has 
included Charles B. White, Jr., a valuation engineer, 
in the staff of its assessment standards division. Gradu- 
ated from the University of Nevada with a degree 
in engineering, Mr. White was associated for several 
years with a power company engaged in hydroelectric 
production and distribution. His work covered super- 
vision of power line construction and studies of avail- 
ability of water for the generation of electricity. Later 
he came to the staff of the board’s utility valuation 
division where he had experience in the field work of 
assessments and the preparation of the necessary rec- 
ords to reflect the results of such work. 


SERVICE TO ASSESSORS 


In all of this work there has been a consistent effort 
to avoid substitution of the judgment of the board's 
staff for that of the assessor. The materials have been 
made available to the latter for the independent exer- 
cise of his sound discretion. There is so much that can 
be done by an agency toward aiding the assessor in 
his work that it is regrettable to find state tax author- 
ities neglecting these opportunities and succumbing 
to the temptation to “supervise.” Too often these state 
officials find themselves in the position of one whose 
characteristic attitude may be expressed by the old 
saw, “Don’t do as I do, do as I say.” 

It must be recognized that assessors frequently work 
under disheartening conditions. In a modern American 
state the problem of getting reasonably complete and 
adequate assessment rolls for ad valorem taxes is by 
no means a simple one. Because of assessing units 
that are too small or overlap, or penury on the part of 
those who are responsible for the compensation of 
assessors and provision for the support of their offices, 
many an assessor is woefully underpaid and is ex- 
pected to work without enough equipment or help to 
do a decent job. He is in desperate need of a reason- 
able amount of guidance and assistance from a state 
agency which will so conduct its relations with him 
as to inspire his confidence and respect without ap- 
prehension of substitution of its will for his judg- 
ment. 

By way of illustration of how the division of as- 
sessment standards tries to meet the needs of an as- 
sessor there may be cited a recent request for help 
in developing building appraisal procedure. The ap- 
praiser went to the county seat where he examined the 
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office records in use. These were found to be inadequate 
to meet the needs of a sound appraisal system. By 
pointing to the satisfactory results obtained through 
the use of standardized forms in a neighboring county, 
the appraiser was able to suggest a revision without 
antagonizing either the assessor or his deputy in im- 
mediate charge of the records, whose natural inclina- 
tion was to view a change with skepticism. 

Block maps, mounted on cards of a size to conform 
to the files in which the appraisal forms were kept, 
were prepared and placed in these files, where they 
were available for convenient reference. The new 
building appraisal forms, obtained from the stock of 
a printing company that had prepared them in ac- 
cordance with the board’s specifications, were secured 
readily, as well as the filing aids essential to make the 
material easily accessible. 

After consultation it was determined that at least 
two field deputies would be required on a full-time 
basis to put the system into effective operation. These 
men were selected by the county assessor, who con- 
ferred with the state appraiser as to desirable quali- 
fications. With the aid of the new deputies, who ac- 
quired first-hand knowledge of the procedure through 
assisting in its installation, the appraiser prepared an 
index of local construction costs, together with a table 
of cost factors for types of buildings within the 
county. These data conformed to standards recom- 
mended by the board for general use but were ad- 
justed to local cost levels to make their utilization 
within the county entirely practical. 


WorK WITH ASSESSORS 


To assure a sound basis for the work, the appraiser 
devoted some time to conferences with the assessors 
and the field men, discussing principles of building 
appraisals and methods by which these could be given 
effective recognition in the field. Afterwards the ap- 
praiser went out with the new deputies to test with 
them the application of these techniques on the job. 
Emphasis was placed upon the correct classification of 
buildings, because the accuracy of the results depends 
so largely on development of skill in this function 
under which the selection of applicable cost factors 
is made. 

When it was evident that the field men were sufficient- 
ly well-grounded to make appraisals independently, they 
were left to work by themselves for a few weeks. Then 
the board’s appraiser returned to observe their prog- 
ress and to afford further assistance. As might have 
been expected, the men had encountered problems 
concerning which they had questions to ask. These ques- 
tions were answered on the job and supplemental ma- 
terial for use in solving complicated situations was 
furnished to the local deputies by the state appraiser. 
By keeping in close contact with the county assessor 
thereafter, the state appraiser could assure himself that 
the work in that county was progressing satisfactorily. 
Most important of all, he had earned the confidence 
and friendship of the assessor and the deputies, who 
would henceforth willingly cooperate with the board 
in observing sound assessment practices. 

Another illustration of the way in which the divi- 


sion has afforded substantial assistance to assessors 
has been in the development of more nearly accurate 
methods in the appraisal of farm land. As indicated 
earlier, agricultural wealth is predominant in California 
so that its valuation is a problem that affects almost 
every county substantially. Moreover, the number of 
farms to be valued is so large as to make the problem 
of mass appraisal one of major significance. 

As in all such matters, the basic objective is the 
development of sufficient factual data to enable the 
assessor to arrive at a sound valuation. The starting 
point with respect to the value of a farm is accurate 
data as to acreage and quality of soil. In order to 
be of practical utility, these data must be shown on 
maps that depict acreage and soil types. Unaided by 
the division, the assessors had experienced great diff- 
culty in getting the maps essential for their adequate 
information with respect to agricultural property. 

The problem was brought to the attention of the 
faculty of the College of Agriculture of the University 
of California. With the assistance of Professors R. Earl 
Storie and W. W. Weir, the board was successful in 
developing a system of natural land classification coy- 
ering all known soils in the state. Through the use of 
ingenious color charts, maps have been developed de- 
picting the different types of land found in several 
counties and similar maps are in the course of prepara- 
tion for other counties. \Where assessors have had 
these maps placed at their disposal, the results have 
been most gratifying. 


LAnp VALUES ANALYZED 


As an example may be cited a county largely agri- 
cultural in its wealth in which the assessor, although 
desirous of improving the equality of his valuations, 
had been following to a large extent the entries made 
upon the rolls by his predecessor because he found it 
impossible to undertake the large-scale survey re- 
quired to improve matters to any substantial extent. 

At this stage, the rural land appraiser was consulted 
and maps were prepared showing accurately the acre- 
age and the soil classifications. So that skill and facil- 
ity in the interpretation of these maps might be ac- 
quired, the state appraiser spent a few weeks working 
with the assessor and his deputies in the appraisal of 
typical sections of the county. While the maps were 
the source of basic data, the appraisal crew talked 
with property owners and obtained information as to 
production, sales, and other factors deserving of con- 
sideration. From all of these sources the values of 
the different classes of soil in several areas of the 
county were determined and these were then used 
in arriving at assessments of individual properties on 
an equalized basis. 

The effect on the tax rolls of the county was 
marked, resulting in many substantial increases in the 
assessed valuations. Yet taxpayer dissatisfaction was 
minimized because property owners were convinced 
that the assessor was basing his valuations upon demon- 
strable factors and was treating everyone in like situa- 
tions alike. 

To facilitate matters, the division of assessment 
standards has included in its staff draftsmen who have 
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worked under the supervision of the faculty of the 
University of California in the completion of the land 
classification maps. With a relatively small outlay, in- 
formation of great value to assessors has thus been 
made available, but there is still much more to do in 
this field. 


EQUALIZATION STUDIES 


Although the State Board of Equalization has stressed 
the function of assisting the assessors in meeting the 
day-to-day problems of their offices, there has been no 
neglect of the duty under the state constitution to de- 
termine the need for intercounty equalization. The 
appraisers on the staff of the assessment standards divi- 
sion often serve in a dual capacity in that at the same 
time that they are aiding assessors in the improvement 
of valuation techniques, they are making sample ap- 
praisals of properties for determination of compara- 
tive assessment ratios. Sales data are also gathered 
in order to ascertain the relation between the values 
thus indicated and the assessed values. 

Thus, during the current year, the board caused in- 
formation to be gathered with respect to more than 
12,500 parcels of land and improvements located in 
the fifty-eight counties of the state in which the as- 
sessors had placed these properties on the tax roll at 
a total valuation in excess of $53,000,000. These 
samples were used to determine the extent to which 
the assessments in any county might vary from the 
average for the state as a whole. Where variations are 
noticed to any substantial extent they are immediately 
brought to the attention of the assessor so that he may 
have an opportunity to take corrective action. In the 
absence thereof, the board may proceed under its 
constitutional authority to raise the assessments in 
the entire county. Happily, the necessity for taking 
such action has been infrequent. 

Under the California constitution the authority of 
the board to supervise and control the work is extensive 
yet paradoxically limited. It is extensive in that the 
board is empowered to prescribe much of the asses- 
sors’ procedure. It is extensive in that the board may 
raise or lower the assessments of a county as a whole. 
It is limited in that the assessors are responsible di- 
rectly to the people by whom they are elected and that 
they must look to the boards of supervisors of their 
respective counties for the financial support of their 
offices. It is further limited in that the state board 
may not, except in rare instances, raise or lower in- 
dividual assessments or classes of assessments. Ex- 
perience has shown, however, that legal provisions are 
not the real source of cooperation or lack of it from 
the county assessors. 

Desirable as sound law on the subject may be, the 
important factors in the relationship between state 


.and local tax authorities with respect to equality of 


property taxation are the development of a sound 
working arrangement and a mutuality of confidence 
between the central and local offices. Without these 
factors, the best laws will work poorly. With them, 
laws much less desirable in their context will achieve 
reasonably satisfactory results. 

The examples of cooperation between state author- 


ities and local assessors could be multiplied many fold 
in the experience of the California State Board of 
Equalization. The cumulative evidence demonstrates 
conclusively that, given reasonable help and encourage- 
ment, a local assessor may almost invariably be relied 
upon to do a good jdb. Because of the human equa- 
tion, some will do better jobs than others; but no one 
may be expected to do a really poor job by preference. 
That result is essentially a reflection upon the state 
authorities who have failed to exercise sufficient re- 
sourcefulness, diligence, and tact to bring the assessor 
and his staff into the “fold.” 

One highly effective method for achieving a com- 
munity of interest has been to arrange for periodic 
meetings of the assessors, both in geographic groups 
and on a statewide basis. So that these conferences 
may be truly of, by, and for the assessors, they are 
organized under the auspices of men of their own 
selection. Assistance is given in the planning of pro- 
grams but care is taken to see that the wishes of the as- 
sessors are consulted as to the scope of the conferences. 

A tradition of which the assessors and the board may 
well be proud has been built up through the years 
through these meetings. There is friendly rivalry 
between the assessors to see who is able to report the 
best progress in his county. Not only do the principals 
attend, but there are also many assistant and deputy 
assessors present at these meetings. Those who es- 
tablish their claims to leadership are rewarded by elec- 
tion to the offices of the association. 

No more fitting conclusion could be made to this 
account of what county assessors and the State Board 
of Equalization have accomplished in California through 
their mutual efforts than is afforded by the words of 
Alexander Hamilton written one hundred and fifty 
years ago. With startling clarity of vision, this found- 
ing father of our government thus summarized the 
importance of the tax function: 


There is no part of the administration of govern- 
ment that requires extensive information, and a thor- 
ough knowledge of the principles of political economy, 
so much as the business of taxation. The man who 
understands those principles best, will be least likely 
to resort to oppressive expedients, or to sacrifice any 
particular class of citizens to the procurement of rev- 
enue. It might be demonstrated that the most produc- 
tive system of finance will always be the least burden- 
some. 


There can be no doubt that in order to a judicious 
exercise of the power of taxation, it is necessary that 
the person in whose hands it is should be acquainted 
with the general genius, habits, and modes of think- 
ing of the people at large, and with the resources of 
the country. And this is all that can be reasonably 
meant by a knowledge of the interests and feelings 
of the people. In any other sense, the proposition has 
either no meaning, or an absurd one. And in that 
sense, let every considerate citizen judge for himself 
where the requisite qualification is most likely to be 
found. 


To these words of wisdom may be added these words 
of warning: 
“Where there is no vision, the people perish.”’ 
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AROUND THE STATES 


Legislators Streamline 1943 Sessions 


THIS YEAR state legislatures in regular session (all except 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, and Virginia) held 
shorter sessions and considered fewer measures than in 
1941. 

While almost as many bills became laws in 1943 as dur- 
ing 1941, the length of time and the amount of effort neces- 
sary to achieve this product were considerably reduced. 
For instance, the Kansas legislative session was two weeks 
shorter, the Maine three weeks shorter, and the Michigan 
22 weeks less than in 1941. Twelve legislatures completed 
their business in at least one calendar week less time than 
in 1941, while seven cut down their sessions a few days. 
Only three sessions besides Missouri’s—the longest in his- 
tory—were longer than in 1941]. 

Of the bills introduced this year, approximately 38 per 
cent were enacted, in comparison to 30 per cent passed in 
1941. In the 36 states for which comparable information 
was available for 1943, introductions declined markedly 
from those of two years ago. A total of 37,473 measures 
—averaging 1,041 per state—was brought before the legis- 
latures this year, while in 1941 the number totaled 51,569. 

The largest number of bill introductions—3,594-—oc 
curred in New York. Next in line were California with 
3,131; Minnesota with 2,780; and Massachusetts with 
2,405. Other states which considered one thousand or more 
bills were Connecticut, Alabama, Illinois, Maine, Mary- 
land, Pennsylvania, Texas, and Wisconsin. The California 
legislature enacted the largest number of measures— 
1,137. Then followed Connecticut, 982; Maryland, 948; 
and New York, 712. 

States with a small number of bill introductions in- 
cluded Wyoming, 232; Vermont, 297; Idaho, 354; and 
Nevada, 304. Of 446 bills introduced in the Nebraska uni- 
cameral legislature, 240 became law—44 more than passed 
in 1941. Fewest laws were passed in Arizona, 96; Utah, 
113; West Virginia, 116; and Wyoming, 118. 


State Labor Law Variations 


VARIATIONS IN LABOR LAWS granted by the states during 
the first six months of 1943 resulted from increasing labor 
shortages, legislative sanction of administrative proce- 
dures or modifications of hours-of-work regulations, and 
the War Manpower order of February 22, 1943 (relative 
to a minimum wartime work week of 48 hours). 

According to a recent report of the United States De- 
partment of Labor, most industrial states showed an in- 
crease in 1943 over earlier periods in applications for 
longer hours and for seven-day work weeks. Night work 
permits did not show a relative increase, because of labor 
shortages and because renewal of such permits granted 
in 1942 was unnecessary since they were usually issued 
for the duration. Duration permits, however, tended to be 
restricted in frequency of use. More exemptions were is- 
sued than were actually used because many were requested 
to meet emergency situations. The number of permits in 
volving minors in longer daily and weekly hours has 
markedly increased. 

Ten states (Arkansas, California, Connecticut, Illinois, 
Massachusetts, New Jersey, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, 
Tennessee, Texas) and the District of Columbia passed 


legislation in 1943 granting power to modify labor laws 
for war purposes to the commissioner of labor or the 
Governor. While a number of these statutes was limited 
in application to laws regulating hours of work of women 
and minors, some—broader in scope—permitted relaxation 
of other labor laws. In Indiana, Maine, North Dakota, and 
Ohio, standards were either suspended or changed for the 
war period. 


Tax Exemption and New Industry 


A POSTWAR PROBLEM which will face many states and lo- 
calities is that of holding on to industrial establishments 
set up during the war, or encouraging such establishment 
after the war is over. Those considering the enactment 
of laws providing forms of tax exemption as an induce- 
ment will find the South Carolina State Planning Board 
study entitled “Is New Industry Tax Exemption Effec- 
tive?” of interest. 

In an effort to determine the extent of such practices 
as well as opinions as to their desirability, Robert L. Sum- 
walt, Chairman, South Carolina State Planning Board, 
polled county treasurers in his state, industrial representa- 
tives, and planning boards or other agencies engaged in 
industrial development in all the southern states and in 
California, Connecticut, Massachusetts, Michigan, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma, and Pennsylvania. Of the counties which 
replied, a large majority found such exemptions compara- 
tively ineffectual. Railroad and business representatives 
likewise, were, virtually agreed that exemptions are inef- 
fective or undesirable. 

Of the 18 states polled—over half of which, mostly 
southern, grant some type of tax exemption—16 declared 
such practices undesirable; one (Florida) expressed no 
opinion; and one (Louisiana) favored tax exemption as 
an inducement to industrial location. 


State Aviation Legislation 


MoRE THAN A DOZEN STATES THIS YEAR adopted aviation 
legislation, according to the American Society of Planning 
Officials. 

Minnesota, Indiana, Missouri, Oklahoma, and Wiscon- 
sin provided for development of airports by cities and 
counties, while Nebraska, Nevada, North Dakota, Oregon, 
Rhode Island, Texas, and Wyoming authorized state- 
federal cooperation in construction and maintenance of 
flight strips along highways. 

Minnesota extended provisions of the Metropolitan Air- 
port Act (which established an airport authority for the 
“Twin Cities’) to cover municipal airports in all parts of 
the state, and contributed one million dollars toward mu- 
nicipal airport development. 

Under new Missouri legislation cities and counties may 
acquire property for airports by purchase or condemna- 
tion. Oklahoma established regional airport commissions 
in certain counties. Maryland provided for a full-time 
secretary of the state aviation commission, and Pennsyl- 
vania reorganized its aeronautics commission. 

Indiana’s legislature granted cities and counties the 
right to levy taxes and issue bonds for airport construc- 
tion. The state planning board of Wisconsin was author- 
ized to assist local governments in developing airports. 
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Absentee Voting for Servicemen 


N ALL BUT THREE of the states, the secretaries of 

state administer the election laws, or are responsible 

for the conduct of elections. For that reason the 
question of voting by those in the armed forces is as 
yital a subject to these state officials as it is to the mil- 
lions in the armed forces, to Congress, and to every 
candidate for public office. The subject was exhaustively 
discussed at the annual meeting of the National Asso- 
ciation of Secretaries of State in St. Louis on October 
18-20. In attendance at the soldiers’ voting sessions 
were secretaries and deputies from 43 of the states, 
U. S. Senator Scott W. Lucas, co-author of federal 
soldier-voting legislation, and representatives of the 
Army, Navy, and the Department of Justice who have 
major responsibility for administering the program 
under existing legislation. 

For more than two years the National Association's 
Committee on Election Procedure, under the exception- 
ally capable direction of Chairman Frederic W. Cook, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts and 
now President of the Association, has called for Con- 
gressional action to facilitate voting by those in the 
services and focused public attention on the problems 
involved. 

The committee and the association as a whole have 
met frequently with members of Congress and other 
federal representatives to formulate a workable method 
of carrying on such voting. Repeated efforts have been 
made—as when the Ramsay bill was under considera- 
tion—by the secretaries to urge the adoption of prac- 
tical and workable legislation. Many of the committee’s 
suggestions were incorporated in Public Law 712 of 
the 77th Congress last year, but not enough to make 
the law workable. After many delays, Congress enacted 
this law on September 16, 1942, thus providing mem- 
hers of the armed forces with a special method of war- 
time voting for President, Vice President, electors for 
President or Vice President, Senators, and Repre- 
sentatives. Neither registration nor payment of a poll 
tax was required for voting “war ballots,” but ap- 
plicants were required to meet all other suffrage quali- 
fications. 

According to a recent report by the Bureau of the 
Census, the subsequent use of the war ballot by serv- 
icemen in the November elections of 1942 was ex- 
ceedingly limited. Some 29,448,000 voters went to the 
polls, but only 28,051 valid war ballots were counted 
in the 40 states reporting. This figure represents about 
20 per cent of the 136,686 applications received for war 
ballots. 

Various explanations may be offered for the fail- 


‘ure of members of the services to participate more 


extensively in elections under the federal act. (1) The 
act was approved less than two months before the 
November elections. Within this short time, secretaries 
of state had to devise new elections machinery and 
to mail ballots and instructions to applicants. In addi- 
tion, 16 states had to complete the official canvass of 
September primary elections before war ballots could 


State and Federal Officials 
Plan Workable Procedures 


be printed. (2) In those states which permit absentee 
balloting, servicemen were given the choice of voting 
under provisions of the federal act or in accordance 
with state voting laws. Undoubtedly, some servicemen 
—their numbers not known—registered and paid poll 
taxes in order to vote state absentee ballots. (3) In 
the South, particularly in off-year elections, the Novem- 
ber election usually draws less public interest than 
the primary elections. (4) Sufficient time was not al- 
lowed for many persons—particularly those overseas 
—to obtain and cast ballots. One speaker at St. Louis 
observed that the time element “made effective voting 
impossible.”” Practical difficulties and correspondence 
required discouraged many from trying to cast ballots. 
Another factor was lack of understanding by service- 
men of the unusual voting procedure. 

This year a number of new bills are before Congress, 
among them S.B. 1285, which would amend Public 
Law 712. In summary, this bill would establish a five- 
man bipartisan War Ballot Commission to administer 
the act, to receive ballots voted, and to transmit these 
ballots to the several secretaries of state for dis- 
tribution among local voting districts where they would 
be counted. Under Title I of S.B. 1285, the Commis- 
sion would draw up an official federal war ballot with 
provision to vote a straight Democratic or Republican 
ticket, to write in some other political party, or to 
“scratch” the ballot and vote for candidates regardless 
of party. Title II of the proposed act provides an alter- 


native method of voting under state law for state- 


officials and federal officers. To make possible the max- 
imum use of state absentee balloting, the War and 
Navy departments would supply servicemen with post- 
cards which would serve as requests for absentee bal- 
lots. The use of these postcards as ballot and registra- 
tion applications would be subject, of course, to state 
voting laws. State and local agencies would be com- 
pensated by the United States Treasury for administra- 
tive expenses incurred under Title I; the mailing of 
postcards under Title II would be free of charge. 

Numerous suggestions were submitted at St. Louis 
to make the proposed law more workable. After con- 
siderable discussion the suggestions were incorporated 
in a report which will be presented to the appropriate 
committees in Congress within the next few weeks by 
Frederic W. Cook. During the three-day .conference 
of state and federal officials, the representatives of the 
armed services, although not endorsing specific legis- 
lation, expressed their interest in making the program 
effective as long as it does not interfere with the con- 
duct of the war. For their part, the state officials con- 
sidered the legislation discussed at St. Louis workable 
and probably the best obtainable in light of the primary 
objective, i.e., getting the maximum overseas vote com- 
patible with military necessity. 
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Juvenile Delinquency in Wartime 


Survey of State and State-Local Programs to Control and Prevent 
Delinquency Reveals High Degree of Inter-Agency Cooperation 


increase in delinquency among ‘teen-age young 

people, especially among girls, in areas where 
the impact of wartime conditions has been most dis- 
ruptive. Boys in gangs commit acts of vandalism ; 
truancy from school increases; runaways become more 
frequent ; and girls—so-called “victory girls”—attracted 
by the lure of uniforms and by a false sense of patriot- 
ism are frequently becoming sexually promiscuous. 

Juvenile delinquency in wartime does not present a 
totally new problem; rather, it is the old problem with 
some new and different points of emphasis. Nearly all 
of the causes of delinquency are accentuated during 
wartime. Generally speaking, students of the problem 
are agreed that the primary cause is the widespread 
disruption of family life. Parents and older brothers 
and sisters are in the armed forces or working in war- 
stimulated industry; migration of families to produc- 
tion centers has uprooted children from familiar sur- 
roundings and set them down in communities where 
housing conditions are overcrowded and recreation and 
schooling facilities are overtaxed. Other children, 
themselves employed, receive more money than they can 
spend wisely in the absence of wholesome amusement 
and adequate supervision; many work under unsatis- 
factory conditions. The very tempo of wartime living 
is reflected in restlessness and emotional disturbance 
on the part of children. 

The rise in delinquency seems to be concentrated 
largely in the larger cities, in production centers, and 
in the vicinity of encampments. A survey of the situa- 
tion in New York State by the Committee on Juvenile 
Delinquency of the State Board of Social Welfare 
during the latter part of 1942 revealed a 22 per cent 
increase over normal in delinquency in 13 upstate “war 
industry” counties in the first six months of 1942. 
In 39 other counties not classified as war industry areas, 
the slight increase which occurred in 1941 was offset 
by a decrease in 1942. According to Miss Elsa Casten- 
dyck of the U. S. Children’s Bureau: 


FF iscres is not lacking to indicate an appreciable 


It is estimated that the number of delinquent boys 
appearing in juvenile courts increased about 8 per cent 
in 1942 over 1941, and the number of girls increased 
31 per cent. The sharpest increase (11.5 per cent) 
occurred in courts serving populations of 100,000 or 
over as tompared with the increase in the cases in 
small courts (6 per cent). The rise in delinquency 
seems to be primarily a problem of the larger cities.! 
At present, the Office of Community War Services 
of the Federal Security Agency is bringing together 
the ten federal agencies interested in juvenile de- 
linquency to pool information, resources, and efforts. 
These agencies include the Children’s Bureau of the 


1Public Management, June, 1943, p. 168. 
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Department of Labor, the Office of Education, the 
Bureau of Public Assistance, the Federal Bureay of 
Investigation, the Federal Probation Service, the 
Bureau of Prisons, the Social Protection and Recrea- 
tion divisions of the Office of Community War Sery- 
ices, the War Relocation Authority, and the Public 
Health Service. 

To discover what is being done on the state and on 
the state-local levels to control and prevent juvenile 
delinquency, the Council of State Governments and the 
American Public Welfare Association recently sur- 
veyed the field. The following summary of the in- 
formation received is not complete or all-inclusive, 
but it is suggestive of what the governmental agencies 
on these levels are doing. 

Getting the facts about delinquency on a statewide 
basis has usually been regarded as a necessary prelim- 
inary. In some states this has been the responsibility 
of the welfare department; in others it has been the 
work of defense or war councils or of other agencies. 
Many states report that they have been able to obtain 
only fragmentary information. 

In Alabama, the State Department of Public Wel- 
fare began to obtain such information long before Pearl 
Harbor. As early as February, 1941, county depart- 
ments began to report at regular intervals to the state 
department on the impact of defense—later war— 
activities. These reports, which have been analyzed 
periodically, clearly reveal the adverse effect of war 
conditions on children. 

California’s Department of Social Welfare prepared 
for its work by a survey and study made by the Super- 
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Directed Recreation Helps Prevent Delinquency 
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yisor of Probation. In Connecticut, the State Board 
of Education took the responsibility for studying the 
situation and making recommendations. The New 
York State Board of Social Welfare has been particu- 
larly concerned and as a result appointed a special 
Committee on Juvenile Delinquency to hold hearings, 
before which community representatives appeared, in 
different parts of the state. The findings of this group 
have already been mentioned. The field staff of the 
Missouri Social Security Commission have reported 
considerable information which has been the basis 
of action in that state. 

The New Jersey Department of Institutions and 
Agencies has been kept informed of the facts by its 
community contacts and through the studies of the 
uvenile Delinquency Commission. In Rhode Island 
the Social Welfare Department has relied on monthly 
reports of the divisions of Probation and Parole, and 
of Child Welfare, as well as of those of training school 
superintendents. Utah’s juvenile courts furnish de- 
tailed reports to the Department of Public Welfare. 
Although no state agency has undertaken a compre- 
hensive state report in Florida, the Welfare Board 
has been supplied with defense reports by district 
welfare boards and additional local information by 
juvenile court judges and other officials. 


Cuitp WELFARE SERVICES 


There have been great differences in the amount of 
leadership given by state welfare departments to co- 
ordinate community efforts in developing child wel- 
fare services. In some states the director of the welfare 
department has served on the state defense or war 
council which has taken over the job of coordination. 
In others, similar results have been obtained by having 
the welfare director serve on some of the defense 
council committees. 

Leadership has been supplied in Indiana by the 
State Committee on the Care of Children in Wartime 
which functions as an official committee of the State 
Defense Council. The Child Welfare Committee of the 
Colorado Defense Council operates in a similar man- 
ner as do Alabama’s Children in Wartime Committee 
and Florida’s Youth Security Committee. The Ala- 
bama committee, the official organ of interpretation 
and leadership to local communities, is composed of 
representatives of public and private agencies and meets 
monthly. Its concern has been chiefly with specific 
ways in which the needs of children can be met, and it 
has emphasized coordination and avoidance of dupli- 
cation. New Jersey’s newly-created Juvenile Delin- 
quency Section within the Community War Services 
Division of the state defense council will try to co- 
ordinate state and voluntary efforts and to advise 
communities in similar efforts. 


The desirability of extending child welfare services 


as a basis for a broad and practical program of de- 
linquency prevention has been recognized by many 
states. Just as there have been differences in the leader- 
ship given by state departments in coordination, how- 
ever, so there have been differences in the development 
of child welfare services. The states which had well- 
developed services before the war have had a great 
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advantage over those which did not. This fact has 
been revealed in the way in which the former have ex- 
panded their services to meet the unusual war needs 
while the latter have been unable to hold their workers 
or have been unable for various reasons, such as lack 
of funds or small salaries, to obtain additional qualified 
staff members. 

The assignment of special child welfare consultants 
and workers to communities experiencing serious dis- 
ruptions occurred early in 1941 in Alabama. These 
workers assisted county departments and were in- 
structed to search out and serve children affected by 
crowded living conditions, parental neglect, high cost 
of living, and general unrest. As conditions improved, 
these consultants moved on to other affected areas. 
When applications at the Alabama Training School for 
Girls exceeded capacity, a welfare consultant was as- 
signed to work with that institution. A total of thirty- 
six consultants has thus been employed, a number 
which it is planned to raise soon to forty-eight. 

Colorado, Indiana, Tennessee, and Utah have simi- 
larly extended their child welfare services into war- 
affected communities. The Tennessee program has 
called for concentration of energies in the vicinity of 
army camps and industrial areas. The case loads of 
consultants in that state have contained more and more 
children who are in danger of becoming delinquent 
or who have already come in conflict with the law. 
In Utah, child welfare services were established at 
the request of the juvenile courts in February, 1942. 
Beginning with one worker, there are now four 
full-time workers devoting most of their time to the 
placement and supervision of children—many of them 
delinquent—removed from parental custody by the 
juvenile court. The Louisiana department plans to 
rely largely on scholarship students in training. 

Child welfare services are being used extensively 
to prevent delinquency. It is widely believed that this 
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approach can accomplish a great deal by providing 
needed case-work services and by acquainting com- 
munities with the needs of children, by making studies 
for the juvenile courts, by supervising children on pro- 
bation, and by providing foster-care services for chil- 
dren away from home. ‘ 


STATE Aips To LOCALITIES 


There are many other ways in which the states have 
given assistance to the communities to help them meet 
the problems of juvenile delinquency in the war period. 
For example, the Louisiana Department of Public Wel- 
fare is aiding the district judges who have jurisdic- 
tion over juveniles by helping to select trained child 
welfare workers for probation officers as well as by 
assisting in the training and orientation of these of- 
ficers. In Indiana, the field staff of the state depart- 
ment, including district representatives and consultants, 
supervises and assists the county departments in ful- 
filling their responsibility for dependent, neglected, 
and handicapped children, as well as for those on pro- 
bation. In addition, the state has traveling mental 
hygiene clinics which are available to the county de- 
partments. The specialized research and clinical serv- 
ices of the New Jersey Department of Institutions and 
Agencies are being maintained and are used by com- 
munities to assist them in handling children’s problems. 

The reorganization of the juvenile courts in 1942 
in Utah was part of a long-range plan but has been 
found to result in efficient and effective handling of 
delinquency under the urgent needs of wartime. The 
reorganization of these courts and of the probation 
system, both of which are responsibilities of the De- 
partment of Public Welfare, has resulted in the hiring 
of judges trained in law in place of part-time untrained 
individuals, as well as in salary adjustments for pro- 
bation officers in order to hold experienced workers. 

In Florida, the social protection aspects of juvenile 
delinquency have received particular attention. The 
state welfare board through its local district boards 
is giving case-work service to girls referred to it. In 
conjunction with federal agencies, these boards have 
given considerable help to communities where major 
social protection problems exist. Since the areas of 
greatest venereal disease infection have been around 
military encampments, military health officers have 
cooperated with the public health clinics to control this 
aspect of the problem. 

Although the major responsibility for control of 
community conditions which give rise to delinquency 
rests upon the localities themselves, the states are as- 
sisting to some extent. This has been particularly true 
with regard to the sale of liquor to minors and the 
passage of laws providing a curfew on liquor sales. 
Many such laws, including those increasing the penal- 
ties for unauthorized sale of liquor to minors, were 
added to the statute books by 1943 sessions of the 
state legislatures. Among them was an Oklahoma 
statute designed to separate the sale of beer from 
dancing by prohibiting such sale where dancing is done 
except under certain circumstances. The enforcement 
of these laws is cooperatively undertaken, in most cases, 
by state and local agencies, 
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The provision of recreation for young people, also 
primarily a matter for local solution, has been given 


leadership by some state governments. Such leader. 
ship has been provided by the Massachusetts Recreg. 
tion Committee of the Committee on Public Safety 
and by an active committee, of the Michigan State 
Council of Defense. State participation in community 
recreational projects in Minnesota has come by con. 
sultation of state field representatives with the county 
welfare staffs. They have taken part in community 
discussion and helped lay the groundwork for com. 
munity projects. The Washington Department of Pub. 
lic Instruction employed a person during the summer 
months to direct the planning of programs for ex. 
tended school services for school-age children. In the 
major defense areas of the state, the public schools 
have initiated extensive programs of before- and after- 
school activities for children of working mothers. The 
legislature in Washington recently appropriated $500,- 
000 to provide communities with extended school and 
child care services. Enabling legislation was passed 
in some twenty other states earlier this year to stimu- 
late the development of such services or to permit the 
acceptance of federal funds for such purposes. Closely 
related is the effort by many of the state coordinating 
agencies to increase the opportunities given young 
people to participate actively in the war effort. A result 
of this effort has been the use of boys and girls of 
high school age as air observation watchers and couriers 
and aides to civilian defense organizations. 

The states have the responsibility for protecting chil- 
dren and young people who are employed. While the 
provisions of many child labor laws have been relaxed 
to some extent because of manpower shortages, the 
state labor departments are making valiant efforts 
to see that laws protecting minors are enforced. Sev- 
eral of the states report that representatives of their 
labor departments have met with the field staffs of the 
welfare departments and worked out cooperative plans 
regarding proper employment. This has been the case 
in North Carolina and Alabama. 

The cooperative aspect of the control and preventive 
measures devised is especially noteworthy. Almost 
all of the programs in the states, and most of the in- 
dividual aspects of these programs, call for extensive 
collaboration between departments on the several levels 
of government as well as between agencies on different 
levels. The effect should be to obtain better coordina- 
tion of efforts and to prevent confusion, duplication of 
energies, and gaps in service. 
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(Continued from page 222) 

Bureau of Reclamation, Federal |’ower Commission, 
and other interested agencies. These reports are expected 
to be ready for public consideration later in the year. 
This me-ting is expected to promote further state co- 
operation and action in getting the development started 
toward actual construction. The Missouri River states 
are attempting to solve their problem in the most method- 
ical and intelligent way. As a result, the prospects for 
final success appear to be excellent. 
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Gross State Debts 


Fiscal Years 1940-1943 


(Amounts in thousands) 


State 


| TOTAL 


| ALABAMA 
ARIZONA 
ARKANSAS 
CALIFORNIA. . 


COLORADO 
CONNECTICUT. 
DELAWARE 
FLORIDA 


GEORGIA 
IDAHO 
[LLINOIS 
INDIANA 


IOWA 
KANSAS 
KENTUCKY 
LOUISIANA 


MAINE 
MARYLAND 
MASSACHUSETTS 
MICHIGAN 


MINNESOTA 
MISSISSIPPI 
MISSOURI 


MONTANA 


NEBRASKA 
NEVADA 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
NEW JERSEY 


NEW MEXICO 

NEW YORK 

NORTH CAROLINA 
NORTH DAKOTA 


OHIO 
OKLAHOMA 
OREGON 
PENNSYLVANIA 


RHODE ISLAND 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
TENNESSEE. 


TEXAS 
UTAH... 
VERMONT 
VIRGINIA... 


WASHINGTON 


_ WEST VIRGINIA 


WISCONSIN 
WYOMING... 


Gross Debt 


Gross Debt 


Gross Debt 


Gross Debt 


1943 1942 1941 1940 
$2,909,150 $3,210,864 $3,462,141 $3,526,407 
68,235 74,739 76,656 72,354 
3,558 3,134 3,010 2,608 
148,672 154,558 153,683 152,213 
203,042 219,436 319,818 333,939 
21,640 24,099 26,603 * 27,490 
26,507 30,213 33,360 24,200 
5,076 5,174b 4,328 4,386 
22 054 22,967 30,246 27,181 
2 233 2,689 3,601 3,077 
139,076 149,252 162,552 168,106 
(c) 7,923 8,401 7,595 
&29 2.038 3,543 5,003 
14,191 15,522 16,844 18,156 
8,444 9,053 14,050 17,686 
177,780 182,112 191,253 192,281 
24,392 26,323 28,557 27,400 
50,997 57,965 52,452 56,483 
101,421la 111,187b 111,187 151,447 
31,696 41,094 83,428 82,314 


98,470 
78,205 
S4.886 


12,913 


1,078 
5S6 
(ce) 
96,844 


26,089 
628,900 
33,853 


21,437 


11,448 
(ce) 
27,404 
197,144 


28,363 
86,632 
S6,546a 


105,221 
82,998 
87,907 
13,509 


947 
431 
17,912 
105,906 


12,062 
40,159 
31,225 
288,784 


29,333 
86,537 
32,056 


94,394 


18,169b 


2,019 
6,650 


25,716 


16,262 
79,695 
1,184 
3,240 


113,327 
86,566 
94,492 
13,167 


1,351 
562 
18,904 
146,753 


26,675 
755,974 
143,993 


25,607 


13,141 
43,176 
35,072 
209,265 


30,766 
73,904 
42,410 


97,323 


21,242 
2,901 
7,807 


27,799 


17,482 
79,873 
5,469 
3,568 


121,596 
77,786 
101,638 
10,579 


26,910 
727,529 


150,496 


10,938 
35,879 
37,592 
267,552 


32,386 
60.356 
43,294 
93,054 


24,137 
3,655 
8,544 

19,516 


23,527 
SO,895 
4,104 
3,878 


a. The dates of the figures reported are 


Massachusetts, November 30, 1942; South Dakota, July 2, 1943; and Tennessee, July 1, 1943. 


b. The dates of the figures reported are: Delaware, August 6, 1942; Massachusetts, November 30, 1941: Texas. August 31, 1942. 


¢. Indiana, New Hampshire, Oklahoma, and Texas not reported for 1943. Estimated gross debt of these four states in 1943 is $76.475.000. 


tData from: State and Local Government Debt: 1940 (Special Study 13); Financial Statistics of States 
preliminary; State Finances: 1943, vol. Il, no. 3—all compiled by the U. 8. Bureau of the Census. 


1941, vol. IL, no. 4; State Finances: 1942, vol. I. no. 3- 
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